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of Henry VTIFs household stipulated that Officers of the Bed
Chamber " will not caress the maids on the stairs, as many household
utensils are apt to be broken as a result. Such pages as seduce the
maids of the King's Household, so that they become mothers, shall
pay a fine of two marks, for the benefit of His Majesty, and shall
go without beer for a month. . . . The cook shall not engage
ragged assistants, who run about almost naked, and who sleep on
the floor, or before the kitchen fire. . . . The pewter service is too
expensive to be used every day. The greatest care must be taken
of the wooden trenchers and of the pewter spoons " (Le Uvre des
Singularites).

My Lord and Lady Percy's breakfast kte in the preceding century
was *e a loaf of brede in trenchers, two manchets, one quart of bere,
a quart of wine, half a chyne of muton, ells a chyne of beif boiled "
(Warner's Antiquitates Culinaria}. It is perhaps hardly surprising
to find Erasmus describing the English house with some disgust:
" the floors are commonly of clay, strewed with tushes, under which
lies unmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, fragments,
bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and everything foul."

Wealthier households were large, with a multitude of servants,
and the dress of the gentry was imposing, as may be seen in the
pictures of Holbein and his school.

The old master mason and carpenter survived right through the
following century, though already men were beginning to describe
themselves as architects and surveyors. The Countess of Shrews-
bury (Bess of Hardwick) paid twenty shillings to Robert Watson
(Master mason) in 1551 for a " platt ** or plan of Chatsworth. In
1563 John Shute, " Paynter and Archytecte," published the first
English book on architecture (The First and Chief Groundes of
Architecture}. He had studied in Italy. Robert Smithson of
Wollaton, "Gent, architector and surveyor," probably designed
Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, an original if clumsy composition,
and John and Huntingdon Smithson (possibly his son and grandson)
were associated with the equally original and more successful design
of Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire, early in the following century.

Rather better known is John Thorpe, who left behind a sketch-
book containing drawings of many houses of the period. Con-
troversy has raged over how far these represent Thorpe's own
designs, and how many were actually carried out. Some are
undoubtedly surveys of completed houses, others purely imagi-
nary. Scholars who at first inclined to credit Thorpe with the
authorship of all the designs now tend to deny Mm the credit for
any of them. All we can say definitely is that he was the original
designer of the earlier part of Kirby Hail, Northamptonshire (76),
" Whereof I layd the first stone 1570 " (which set a styfe for the
whole district for many years), and that he later became Crown